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PLANNING THE MODERN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


by 


FRANCIS KEALLY, F.A.1.A.7 


of Francis Keally and Howard S. Patterson 
Associated Architects, New York City 


In planning the modern public 
library, the following ten steps are 
involved in a well-coordinated opera- 
tion: 


THE SITE 


For the average-sized community 
the best location for the modern pub- 
lic library is in or adjacent to the 
center of the shopping and business 
district, where thousands of potential 
readers can be served easily and 
quickly with a commodity of lasting 
educational and cultural value. 

At night, the site and its approaches 
should be well lighted and active 
with pedestrian traffic, so that the 
readers feel a sense of security going 
to and coming from the library in 
the evening. 

The shape of the site calls for 
careful analysis. For example, we 
find that a well-proportioned rec- 
tangle with its broad side facing the 
main approach usually adapts itself 
to a sound and workable layout. 
However, this does not necessarily 
preclude other geometric shapes. 

The points of the compass play an 
important part in the selection of 
a site. For example, a northern ex- 
posure of the main facade has a 
distinct advantage of permitting the 
use of large glass areas yielding de- 
sirable natural light without disturb- 





* Reprinted from: New York State Library, 
THE BOOKMARK, Vol. 15, No. 10, July, 1956. 
+ Mr. Keally is a graduate of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has been engaged in general architectural work 
under his own name since 1928. He has partici- 
in such library building projects as the 


Pated 
w Concord (N.H.) Public Library; Stockton (Cali- 


fornia) Public Library; the modernization of the 
York State Library in Albany; American 
ial Library, Berlin, Germany; the Elmont 
(Long Island) Public Library and many others. 


ance from the sun. Viewed from the 
street, such an exposure becomes a 
large picture window during the day 
and an illuminated showcase at 
night, supplying unconscious super- 
vision of these reading areas from 
the street. 

On the other hand, a western 
exposure for the main elevation 
necessitates the use of some effective 
sun control during the afternoon, 
thus cutting off the view of the inside 
on a pleasant sunny afternoon. 

Whenever possible, a site should 
be large enough to provide parking 
for both staff and readers and also 
to take care of future expansion of 
the building. 


THE PROGRAM 


This is a document developed by 
the librarian previous to the employ- 
ment of the architect that outlines 
the philosophy and principles upon 
which the plans are to be developed. 

It is a written statement, some- 
times illustrated diagrammatically, 
which describes the type of public 
service desired, along with the ap- 
proximate sizes of the public and 
nonpublic areas and their spatial re- 
lationships. Broadly speaking, these 
areas fall into four general categories: 
space for books, space for readers, 
space for staff, and space for all 
other purposes. 

The cost limitations should receive 
careful consideration at the very 
outset in order to avoid possible mis- 
understandings later on. 

A well-organized program that 
clearly states the ultimate goal to be 
achieved serves as a useful guide to 
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the architect in his analysis of the 
problem. 


EMPLOYING ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES 


There are two general methods of 
employing architectural services for 
a library project: 


1. The appointment of a _ local 
architect to be responsible for 
the production of all contract 
documents and supervision of 
the construction. 


2. This architect’s services are 
often supplemented by the em- 
ployment of a consulting li- 
brary architect who has special- 
ized in this field. In addition, 
librarians skilled in modern 
library practice and planning 
are being retained more and 
more to assist the architects in 
producing a building that will 
render maximum public service 
at the lowest possible cost. 


The cost of employing either a 
consulting architect or a library con- 
sultant, or both, is so small when 
compared to the overall cost of the 
structure that such employment can 
be legitimately charged to good in- 
surance in connection with the ex- 
penditure of public funds. As most 
libraries are designed to last 50 years, 
it is quite evident that any extra fees 
paid for such specialized knowledge 
become negligible items in the budget 
when one considers the longevity of 
such a structure. Besides, it has been 
proven from past experience that 
these consultants’ fees are amply re- 
paid within a couple of years through 
the creation of a more efficient plan 
as well as reduction in the annual 
maintenance. 


Owing to the fact that the engi- 
neering trades of a modern library 
amount to approximately 35 per cent 
of the total cost of the structure, it is 
important that the owner have some 
knowledge of the qualifications of the 
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engineers whom the architect plans 
to retain for this phase of the opera- 
tion. The owner is entitled to com- 
petent engineering advice when em- 
ploying an architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING 


In analyzing a library problem, the 
architect should give careful consid- 
eration to the following: 


1. Convenience to the readers, in- 
cluding both accessibility and 
interior arrangement. 


2. Economy of operation for both 
staff and building. 


3. The use of appropriate ma- 
terials that reduce maintenance 
to the minimum during the life 
of the building. 

4. Flexibility, adaptability and ex- 
pansibility. 

5. Minimum installation of per- 
manent partitions and walls, 
thus permitting the rearrange- 
ment of the various interior 


areas from time to time without) 
structural | 


requiring costly 
changes in the building. 

6. Adequate parking area for 
both staff and readers. 


7. A friendly and informal ex- 
pression to both the exterior 
and the interior, as opposed to 
the forbidding monumental 
character of libraries erected at 
the turn of the century. 


8. Placement of all public services 
on the ground floor when pos- 
sible, thus providing conven- 
ience to the readers as well as 
economical staffing. Such 4 
plan arrangement also permits 
the housing of books in logical 
order by locating related ma- 
terial in adjacent areas. 


9. Adequate humidity controls 
and filters for the proper presef- 
vation of the book stock. Efi- 
cient filtering of the air also 
reduces the maintenance 
through the removal of most of 





10. 


11. 


12. 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


the dust and dirt that enter 
a building. 


The artificial illumination of a 

library being extremely im- 

portant, the following items 

should receive careful consider- 
ation: 

a. High level of illumination 
in accordance with modern 
library practice. 

b. Elimination of glare or con- 
trasting brightness in the 
environment. 

c. Uniformity of lighting com- 
fort throughout. 

d. Harmonizing the lighting 
with the architectural treat- 
ment. 


e. Economy of operation and 
minimum maintenance. 


A public address system has 
several advantages: 


a. The librarian can make 
public announcements over 
it. 

b. It can be used when an 
important talk is scheduled. 


c. In the event that it is nec- 
essary to reach a reader in 
an emergency the P. A. can 
serve a very useful purpose. 


d. In carefully chosen areas 
within the library, soft 
music can be played at 
certain times during the 
day. 


The storage stacks are usually 
placed in the basernent when 
possible, directly below the 
public service areas, thus pro- 
viding convenient and quick 
contact between the reading 
areas and the storage area, 
through conveniently placed 
stairs and book lifts. Pneumatic 
tubes are sometimes used for 
the quick transport of books 
from the storage area to the 


reading area. 
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13. As some 53 per cent of today’s 
population are smokers, smok- 
ing facilities for readers are 
becoming a requisite in modern 
library planning. A glass-en- 
closed area furnished as an 
attractive browsing room with 
adequate ventilation is now 
being provided for those who 
wish to smoke, and is easily 
supervised through clear-vision 
panels. It is advantageous to 
locate the public toilet rooms 
for both men and women di- 
rectly off this room, thus pro- 
viding excellent control over 
these essential facilities which 
otherwise can and occasionally 
do create troublesome problems 
for the staff. Public toilet rooms 
should never be located in any 
area not under continuous su- 
pervision. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS 


This phase of the program is 
usually divided into the two follow- 
ing sections: 


1. Schematic drawings which in- 
dicate recommended solutions 
in an overall sense rather than 
in detail until a basic scheme 
has been agreed upon. 


2. Final studies: these are a 
further development of the 
schematic solution at a larger 
scale and are accompanied by 
an outline specification describ- 
ing the materials and type of 
construction to be used. It is 
customary to submit a perspec- 
tive drawing of the exterior 
upon completion of the final 
studies. 


During this period of development, 
the architect develops preliminary 
cost estimates from time to time in 
order to provide the owner with a 
realistic financial picture before 
starting work on the final contract 
drawings. 
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MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 


Savings can often be effected in 
any new building operation by speci- 
fying the following methods of con- 
struction: 

1. Elimination of plaster work, a 
costly item in today’s market, 
by the use of selected masonry 
block walls and partitions with 
painted finish throughout the 
interior of the building. 

2. If the building is constructed of 
incombustible materials, the use 
of precast masonry plank over 
bar joists is an economical 
method of constructing a roof. 

3. Wood windows are generally 
cheaper than metal. 

4. When soil conditions permit, 
the ground floor of concrete can 
be laid directly on the earth ex- 
cept where basements are re- 
quired for the heating and 
ventilating equipment and for 
storage. If the soil surface is 
of a wet nature, the basements 
should be omitted or kept to a 
minimum because of the ex- 
cessive cost of waterproofing. 


5. Metal-skin exterior walls are 
being used more and more in 
modern construction; however, 
leaky conditions have often re- 
sulted from this type of con- 
struction through unanticipated 
expansion and contraction of 
the metal panels. It is therefore 
prudent to approach this new 
method of construction with 
due care, particularly in the 
case of libraries, where dryness 
throughout is a basic require- 
ment. 

6. If air conditioning is desired, 
the installation of a hot-air 
heating system in combination 
with the air conditioning is a 
very satisfactory method of 
handling these two essential fa- 
cilities. Such a system has the 
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advantage of eliminating radi- 
ators and is economical both to 
install and to operate. 


As construction costs vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and are 
dependent upon a number of factors, 
such as the size of the opera- 
tion, type of construction, availabil- 
ity and cost of labor and materials, 
soil conditions, climate, etc., it is 


unwise to quote costs of proposed ; 


work unless reliable cost data relating 
to the locale are available. 


WORKING DRAWINGS 


Upon approval of the preliminary 
studies, the architect proceeds with 
the final contract drawings and speci- 
fications. These documents include 
the necessary plans, elevations and 
sections together with large-scale de- 
tails that go to make up the contract 
documents. During this phase of the 
program, the architect works in close 
collaboration with his engineers on 
the structural, mechanical, electrical 
and air conditioning problems. It is 
important that the various drawings 
and specifications be properly co- 
ordinated and integrated in the in- 
terest of receiving the lowest possible 
bids from the contractors. In addi- 
tion, a competent set of drawings 
and specifications reduces extras, de- 
lays and possible litigation to the 
minimum. 


BIDDING PERIOD 


The approved set of contract 
drawings and specifications are issued 
to the contractors for bonafide bids. 


CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


Upon the awarding of the contract 
to the successful bidder, the first 
order of business is to establish 4 
working arrangement between the 
architect and the contractor. A prog: 
ress schedule should be submitted 
by the builder along with a break- 
down of the general contractor's 
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estimates into the various trades 
involved. 

During the construction period, 
the architect endeavors by general 
supervision to guard the owner 
against defects and deficiencies in the 
work of the contractors, but he does 
not guarantee the performance of 
their contracts. The general super- 
vision of the architect is to be dis- 
tinguished from the continuous on- 
site inspection of a_ clerk-of-the- 
works. 

When authorized by the owner, 
the clerk-of-the-works, acceptable to 
both owner and architect, is engaged 
by the architect at a salary satis- 
factory to the owner and paid by the 
owner, upon presentation of the 
architect’s monthly statements. 


STUDIES OF THE MOVABLE 
FURNITURE LAYOUT 


After the construction is well 
underway, the architect is usually 
engaged to develop a furniture lay- 
out together with _ specifications 
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is item. The placing of 
ility in the hands of the 


wo things: a layout 










tectural coffer 
competitive bids caf. dbé"Giken. 

Mock-ups for certain’ features 
within a library are valuable in 
visualizing actual full-size conditions. 
In addition, we find that small-scale 
models are extremely useful in show- 
ing the furniture layout of both pub- 
lic and nonpublic areas. 

The prime justification for the 
public library is to bring books and 
people together efficiently and eco- 
nomicaily, and the building itself 
should be the most exciting structure 
in the community. 


“MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
INSTITUTION, THE LIBRARY 
IS AN INDEX TO THE CUL- 
TURAL STANDARDS AND 
TASTES OF THE CITY OR 
TOWN THAT IT SERVES.” 


W. V. Munro. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS COMPLETED 


Downers Grove — East Peoria — Effingham — Princeville 





DOWNERS GROVE LIBRARY ADDITICN 
AND REMODELING 


Mrs. FRIEDA HUMPHRIS, Librarian 


At a special referendum on Decem- 
ber 18, 1954, the voters of Downers 
Grove approved a bond issue of 
$165,000 to enlarge and remodel our 
library. 

By the following summer, July, 
1955, plans were finished, bids 
opened, and the bulldozers moved in. 
Nearly one year later, on July 1, 
1956, the construction crews had 
moved out and we held an “Open 


House”; since then we have beef 
using the enlarged library. 

Cost of the actual construction was 
approximately $147,000. The balance 
of the $165,000 took care of the 
architect’s fees and some new shely- 
ing and other equipment. 

Our library was the typical two 
story Carnegie building with a flight 
of stairs designed to keep out most 
of the elderly, the crippled, and those 


Downers Grove Public Library before remodeling 
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The Library under construction showing the new structure being built 
around the old building 


with any kind of heart trouble. Side 
steps led to a basement room three 
' feet below ground level that we used 
as a “junior room.” Twice within 
the previous five years it had flooded 
to a depth of about eighteen inches. 
The boiler room was two feet lower 
than the junior room and flooded 
much more frequently, ruining 
motors and cutting off the heat. 

There was no staff room, no office, 
no work space except a small room 
off the junior room, and only one 
tiny washroom. There was no com- 
munication between the two depart- 
ments except through a hall and up 
a marrow back stairway. 

However, we had an excellent site, 
a corner lot close to the business 
district, and had considerable space 
around the building on the two street 
sides. It seemed more practical to 
keep the site and enlarge the library 
than to try to find a new site and 
finance a completely new building. 

The library board and staff gave 
the architect a list of features we 


hoped he could incorporate in the 
remodeling of the building. Included 
on the list were requests to have the 
public part of the library on ground 
level, to have adequate work space, 
a staff room, and an office. 

The architect developed what we 
considered an ingenious plan to en- 
large the library from 3,600 to 10,000 
square feet, to more than double the 
bookshelf capacity, and to make full 
use of the old building. ; 

The essential part of the plan was 
the construction of a one story addi- 
tion on the two street sides of the lot 
with the wings extending beyond the 
old building, one wing to house the 
junior room and one the adult. 

In the basement, or junior 
room, a new floor was laid three feet 
above the old floor, bringing it up to 
the level of the new wings. This area 
then had an eight-foot ceiling, ade- 
quate for work and stack space. So 
one-third of this area was converted 
into work space accessible to both 
the adult and junior room charging 
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desks. Half of this is arranged as an 
ordering and cataloging room with 
desks for the adult and children’s 
librarians, a long counter for working 
on pamphlets and new books, and 
shelves for the tools used in book se- 
lection and cataloging. The shelf lists 
are kept in this room. The other half 
of this work space is fitted out with 
a sink and long formica-topped 
counters, drawers, and cabinets, and 
is intended for pasting, marking and 
repairing books and for cutting and 
mounting pictures. 


The remaining two-thirds of the 
former junior room, with the eight- 
foot ceiling, is now the stack area 
housing the bulk of the adult collec- 
tion and has several openings into 
the new adult wing of the library. 
These openings were created by 
simply enlarging the basement win- 
dows of the old building. 

The new adult wing includes a 
room for high school students; a 
music and art alcove with books, 
phonograph records, and an earphone 
record player; a reading and refer- 
ence room for quiet study; an alcove 
for magazines and current books; and 
the adult charging desk. 


The outside stairway with its 
eighteen or twenty steps leading to 
the former adult room has been re- 
moved and replaced with a new in- 
side stairway to the second floor. 
This floor now is converted into a 
staff room, a combination office and 
board room, washrooms, storage 
room, and a room for library spon- 
sored activities such as art exhibi- 
tions and discussion groups. 

When further expansion is neces- 
sary this meeting room can be con- 
verted into stack space or used as 
a teen-age room. A shaft from the 
workroom downstairs to the storage 
room upstairs will soon house a 
book-lift. 

There is still space back of the 
building for a garage and bookmobile 
for the future. 
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All during construction the library 
remained open although at times the 
service was, to put it mildly, not 
good. 

It was a difficult year. Our mem- 
ories are a confusion of air-hammers, 
bulldozers, power saws, dirt, drafts, 
cold feet, and the smell of wet 
plaster. Entrances were switched 
from place to place, sometimes sev- 
eral times in one day, according to 
the construction schedule. For months 
patrons walked through long covered 
tunnels leading them over the ex- 
cavation; they climbed over debris; 
at times they used an outside steel 
stairway. But they kept coming, ac- 
cepting the inconveniences in a casual 
way that amazed us. The circulation 
climbed all during the building pro- 
gram. 


One weekend, Boy Scouts and 
other volunteers moved childr 
books and equipment from the 
to the new room, and the departm 
continued operating without a break 


Another weekend the adult 
were brought downstairs. Since 
that particular time there was 
direct access from the former a 
room to the new room, a hole 
cut in the floor where the stai 
was to be installed. Volunteers low 
furniture and other equipment. 
carpenters built us a long w 
slide with side pieces and this 
used to slide books from one floor 
another, with a chain of volunteel 
bringing the books to the slide from 
the shelves. j 

We have now been using 
entire building since July 1 and 
experiencing the advantages of ! 


ground level library. Two patrons : 











wheel chairs visit the library re 
ly. One is from a neighboring vil 

and pays for a nonresident card here 
because it is the only library in the 
area that he can visit. Several people 
have come in on crutches. Mothers 
wheel their babies into the library 
and leave them in carriages whilt 














while 
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they select books. Shopping carts are 
often wheeled into the entrances. 

We have lighted display windows 
facing the sidewalk and are discover- 
ing the organizations and individuals 
who have art objects or collections of 
all types and who are happy for a 
place to display them along with our 
books. Several large window areas 
brighten the corner at night and give 
passers-by a good view of the interior 
of the library. 

Patrons entering the building are 
impressed with the restful, open, un- 
crowded space, Lounge chairs in 
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several places encourage them to stay 
and read awhile. 

The staff is delighted with the staff 
room and with the work space that 
makes it possible to leave work 
spread out on the desks or counters 
while we go out into the public part 
of the library for desk or reference 
work. 

We shall be happy to have visitors 
who might want to see the results 
of expanding and enlarging one of 
those “impossible” Carnegie libraries. 
Architect: G. E. Steckmesser of 
Downers Grove. 





The New Downers Grove Library 
Notice second floor of old building above the new addition 








The voters of East Peoria approved 
the construction of a new library in 
a special election held August 24, 
1954. One year later, November, 
1955, the new building was completed 
and opened for business. 

The first East Peoria public library 
was established in 1935 in an eighth 
grade room in Central school by the 
Woman’s Club; members of the club 
served as librarians. In the fall of 
1936, the library occupied two rooms 
over the old city hall. In these early 
days the library was often closed be- 
cause of lack of heating and lighting 
facilities. In the winter of 1936, the 
library moved to the second floor of 
the township building. 

In July, 1937, voters of Fondulac 
Township approved the establish- 
ment of a township library and thus 
put the project on a solid foundation. 
The library board purchased the old 
St. Peter’s Lutheran school in 1941, 
and the library at last had a home of 
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NEW EAST PEORIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


its own. (The new library is located 
on this site.) Mrs. Martha Hindman 
was appointed librarian at this time 
and is still serving. By January, 1945, 
the library had grown to such af 
extent that a full time assistant l- 
brarian was needed and Mrs. Martha 
Cunningham was appointed to the 
post. 

With the approved bond issue and 
the completion of the new library, 
the hopes and dreams of many East 
Peorians have been fulfilled. mr | 
John Tjaden was the first presid 
of the library board and is still serv 
ing in that capacity. She participa’ 
in the project from the beginni 
Mrs. Earl Reichelderfer, member 
the Woman’s Club, gave much 
able help in the planning of 
library project, serving on co 
tees and acting as librarian. She 
now secretary of the board and 
served for the past twelve years. ! 
should be noted here that Mr. C 
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ence Trapp and the Reverend J. H. 
Fennen have faithfully served on the 
board for the past eighteen years. 
Thanks to these faithful citizens and 
to many others who gave willingly 
of their time and efforts, the goal for 
which they have been striving for the 
past twenty years has been realized. 
The new building is constructed of 
Ohio fieldstone in a modern utili- 
tarian style. The interior was de- 
signed by the architects, Lankton— 
Ziegle—Terry & Associates of Peoria, 
for the comfort and convenience of 
the reading public. Narcissus yellow, 
Swedish red, brown and greens pre- 
dominate the interior decoration. 
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Tiers of shelves extend from the 
walls toward the center of the room 
with wide aisles permitting ready 
access to any book desired. The new 
library has adult and juvenile rooms, 
a young peoples lounge, and an en- 
closed reference room. In the base- 
ment are a civic meeting room with a 
stage, a kitchenette for staff snacks 
and group teas, and facilities for later 
audio-visual and record departments. 

Approximately twelve thousand 
books have been placed in the new 
library which has been designed for 
a ten year expansion on the main 
floor. Magazines, newspapers, and 
works of art will also be available 
for lending or study. 


THE HELEN MATTHES LIBRARY, EFFINGHAM 


Mrs. SERENA BACHMAN, Librarian 


The Helen Matthes Library is a 
direct result of a residue bequest to 


the city of Effingham for its board 
of library directors with which to 
build and equip a new library. The 


bequest stipulated that the library be 
named the HELEN MATTHES LI- 
BRARY in honor of the mother of 
the donor, Paul Ejiche, a former 
mayor of Effingham. 
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Added to the legacy of more than 
$71,000 were the assets of the existing 
city library. With these assets the 
city financed the recently completed 
Helen Matthes Library costing ap- 
proximately $90,000. 

The one story building is about 
114 feet by 34 feet, with a full base- 
ment which houses furnace room, 
storage space and other expansion 
space which will be used as required. 
The building is pink-toned brick with 
white marble trim and white marble- 
chip roof. The interior is finished in 
haydite blocks harmoniously tinted 
in various rooms in aqua, pink and 
daffodil. The light wood trim is 
painted to match the new light birch 
furniture. All finished ceilings are 
acoustical. The floors are covered 
with cedar-toned tile. 

An outside depository, completed 
inside by a birch depressible-bottom 
book truck, is a convenience both to 
patrons and postman. A similar book 
truck under a chute in the new 
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charging desk keeps the desk top 
uncluttered. A new visible recor 
charging system installed in a special 
section of the desk expedites that 
portion of routine. 

Fluorescent lighting illumines the 
stacks; and soft, shaded lights pro 
vide adequate and pleasant light for 
reading. The large contour window 
in the children’s room provides a 
delightful and sunny place for read- 
ing or for work and diffuses light to 
every corner of the attractive room. 


There are sections for browsing, } 


reference, young people, and for 
exhibits; there is also a large reading 
room shared by everyone except the 
children who have a room of their 
own. A work room and the librar- 
ian’s office are conveniently located 
just beyond the charging desk. 

Natural gas heating and complete 
air conditioning service this building 
which is located on a corner lot just 
one block north of the court house 
square. 


THE LILLIE M. EVANS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
PRINCEVILLE 


Mrs. FRANK GRAVES, President of Board of Trustees 


The residents of Princeville cele- 
brated the opening of the Lillie M. 
Evans Memorial Library on Sunday, 
September 9, at an open house, 
during which time the official dedi- 
cation took place. The building and 
its contents were made possible 
through the bequest of Mrs. Lillie M. 
Evans who left her estate to the vil- 
lage for the specific purpose of build- 
ing a library and equipping it with 
furniture, books, records, periodicals, 
and other furnishings. 

Library service was started in 
Princeville in 1927 and was first 
housed in the building now occupied 
by the Princeville veterinary service. 
In the beginning the books were do- 
nated by friends, civic organizations, 
churches, and clubs. The library re- 


mained in its original quarters until 
1943 when it became evident that 
more space was needed. In March of 
that year the collection was moved 


to the State Bank Building and re- ( 


mained there until June, 1946. At 
this time a permanent location was 
purchased with funds made possible 
because of another beneficent act. 


‘Dr. Charles Cutter of Low Fell, 


England, bequeathed a thirteen acre 
tract of land in Princeville, the home- 
stead of the Cutter family, to the 
Princeville library in 1937. The rent 
derived from this property helped 
toward the operating expenses and 
purchase of new books until it wa 
sold in 1946 in order to purchase tit 
building which housed the libraty 
until September, 1956. 
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The first librarian appointed was 
Mrs. Bessie Gray who served for two 
years. Mrs. Alice Auten, the second 
librarian, held the position for the 
next fifteen years. Held in high es- 
teem and respect by the community 
for her unusual ability and devotion, 
Mrs. Auten served until failing health 
made it necessary for her to resign. 
In 1945 the present librarian, Miss 
Nellie Martin, was appointed and 
has given eleven years of faithful 
service. With the increased load that 
came about with book selection, pur- 
chasing and processing for the new 
library, the board could foresee that 
this added duty to the work of the 
librarian was more than one person 
could do; so, an assistant librarian, 
Mrs. Emily Bouton, was appointed. 
In addition the library board was 
most fortunate to secure the services 
of a professional cataloger, Miss 
Eleanor Matthews, a former resident 
of Princeville and now on the staff of 


the library at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, to supervise the cataloging 
during her summer vacation. 

The new Lillie M. Evans Memorial 
Library is located just one block 
from the main business street and 
is near the village hall and the post 
office. It is a large building, 60 by 
66 feet, and has a corner location 
with a beautiful grassy lawn in the 
rear and corner planting areas. It 
will accommodate from 10,000 to 
12,000 volumes, which provides ample 
space for future growth. The floors 
of the building are in brown and tan 
hues; the shelving, woodwork, tables, 
chairs, and beautiful charging desk 
are of sand tone birch; the lounging 
chairs, davenports, the lamp tables 
and other furniture are in pecan 
wood with the upholstery in brown 
tones accented by coral and green; 
and the windows have draperies of 
sand tone fiber glass. Brass lamps 
add to the decor and, together with 
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the modern recessed fixtures, provide 
pleasant and adequate lighting. 

The exterior of the building would 
be described as a brick structure of 
colonial style architecture. There are 
three wings, the south one of which 
is set aside for the children; here 
there are two large round reading 
tables with chairs and _ benches 
all in the same sand tone birch, and 
hundreds of colorful books and many 
periodicals for the junior reader. This 
wing is divided into two sections, one 
for the pre-school and lower grade 
children and the other for the upper 
grade boys and girls. In the north 
wing are found the teen-age and 
adult sections. The third wing of the 
building can be used as a private 
meeting room by closing a folding 
partition. 

In addition to the usual books and 
periodicals, the library has a record 
collection, selected to appeal to the 


varying tastes and pleasures of the 
general public. The library furnish- 
ings include audio-visual equipment 
consisting of a three-speed, high fi- 


delity record player, a film pro- 
jector and a slide projector, and a 
screen. Film service is not offered at 
the present time, but it is the plan of 
the library board to make arrange- 
ments whereby this service can be 
made available at a later date. 

The community of Princeville feels 
very fortunate to have received this 
beautiful building and its furnishings 
and equipment, and they are indeed 
grateful to all those who have worked 
together to make the dream realized. 
In the very short time since its open- 
ing, the noticeable increase in circu- 
lation and general use is most grati- 
fying and would seem to be indicative 
of the future possibilities of the l- 
brary in Princeville. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS BEING CONSTRUCTED 
Barrington — Carbondale — Lansing— Park Ridge — Winnetka 





BARRINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OLIVE Dosson, Librarian 


With a bequest of $1,000 by Mrs. 
George Ela, of an early Barrington 
family, “to purchase reading matter 
for a public library” came the incen- 
tive for the Barrington ‘Woman’s 
Club to be founded and, in turn, to 
organize a free public library in Bar- 
rington. 

The first home was in the Cameron 
Drugstore, and Mrs. Cameron acted 
as volunteer librarian. The first books 
were donated by Woman’s Club 
members, and others were purchased 
with funds raised through entertain- 
ments, food sales, and tag days. After 
two years, the library was moved to 
two second floor locations over stores 
until it was suggested by some of the 
members of the Woman’s Club that 


rental costs might be eliminated if 
space could be obtained in the village 
hall. A committee visited the village 
board and received the permission to 
use the second floor of the village 
hall as a library where it has re- 
mained until the present day. The li- 
brary has been very fortunate 
through many “lean” years to have 
rent, heat, and electricity supplied 
during its free lodging, but now has 
altogether outgrown this room. 

Two unsuccessful attempts to fi- 
nance the library by municipal tax 
were made before a vote was finally 
carried in April, 1925, which relieved 
the Woman’s Club of financial re- 
sponsibility after twelve years of 
maintenance. In 1926, a library board 

















Proposed Hough Street View 





Barrington’s New Library 


Notice that from the front the building appears to have only one story 
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was elected and the Ela legacy turned 
over to the trustees. 

In 1952, after the village hall was 
remodeled, it was determined that 
there was no satisfactory way of ex- 
panding the library within the pre- 
sent building. A real estate committee 
was appointed to investigate possible 
sites for a separate library building. 
At that time monies accumulated by 
gifts were put in a special trustees’ 
fund with the Ela bequest as a nu- 
cleus. In November, 1953, the trus- 
tees’ fund had increased so that we 
were able to purchase a plot of land 
adequate for a new building and a 
parking lot in the rear. With this in- 
centive, a united publicity campaign 
became a community project, and in 
April, 1955, a referendum to raise the 
operating levy from .03 to a maxi- 
mum of .1 was successful. This as- 
sures us of an adequate budget to 
operate the new building when it is 
ready for occupancy. 

With the dual success of purchase 
of library location and increased levy 
a great surge of assistance was mani- 
fested. From the Brownies to student 
groups, from the Junior Woman’s 
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Club to the Lions Club and American 
Legion, each organization in town 
supported the library in its own way, 
and individual and group donations 
rose to $11,500—and we all knew 
that Barrington wanted a new library. 
Not the least of these organizations 
supporting the cause has been the 
Barrington Woman’s Club which has 
never failed to remember the library 
and which has given approximately 
$6,000 toward the new building. A 
Friends of the Barrington Public Li- 
brary was organized with most mem- 
bers coming from the countryside 
vicinity; “since,” as they said, “we 
don’t support the library with our tax 
money, we will raise funds to furnish 
the interior of the new library.” With 
this in mind, they have succeeded in 
raising over $10,000 thus far through 
private individual donations. 

On June 5, 1956, at a special elec- 
tion the village voted to approve a 
bond issue for $60,000 for the library 
building. With the successful sale of 
the bonds, ground was broken early 
in September, and it is hoped that 
the building will be enclosed before 
the cold weather so that work may 
be continued during the winter. 
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West Elevation Plan Showing Split-Level Construction 
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We have chosen the Williamsburg 
style of architecture because our li- 
brary is being built in an already 
established section of homes. The ex- 
terior is of pink face brick with white 
wood trim. It is a split-level design, 
and because of the natural slope of 
the terrain the building appears to 
be one story in front, but it has two 
stories in back. This has made it pos- 
sible for us to build at less cost than 
a more rambling design would per- 
mit. The reading and study area, 
with an attractive fireplace and com- 
fortable tables and easy chairs, will 
occupy one-half of the upper level; 
the other half will be used as the 
stack room for adult books. The 
librarian’s office and workroom and a 
book-lift are also on this level. Set-in 
shelves will line all the walls. 

The lower level, reached from the 
parking area, will be separated into 
two units. One provides utility rooms 
and the children’s room which has 
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natural light on three sides, including 
two large picture windows. The other 
unit will provide an inviting room 
with a kitchenette and fireplace for 
use by groups or small organizations. 
Bookshelves will also line the down- 
stairs walls. 

The total cost will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $90,000. The building is 
being prepared for air conditioning. 
The building is planned so that ex- 
pansion by the addition of wings on 
either or both sides is possible when 
the need arises. 

The cornerstone laying ceremony 
was held in October, 1956. We are 
looking forward to our new home 
and expect that, although we are 
slightly off the “beaten track,” the 
attractive ground floor entrance and 
homey atmosphere will more than 
offset the climb to the present 
crowded library in its business dis- 
trict location. 


CARBONDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Mrs. FERN BREWER, Librarian 


Plans for a new public library in 
Carbondale have now become a 
reality. Construction started August 
15 and will be completed in Febru- 
ary, 1957. 

This modern one story building 
was designed by Lee Potter Smith, 
architect from Paducah, Kentucky. 
It is located at 304-6 West Walnut 
Street, which is just off the main 
business section and near the center 
of town. The building will be an L- 
shape, with a 50 foot front and with 
a long section 100 by 45 feet. When 
future expansion is necessary, the east 
wall can be removed and extended in 
line with the front part. It is being 
constructed of concrete blocks and 
red brick. The book capacity will be 
25,000 volumes, which is twice the 
number we have at the present time. 

The essential features of the floor 
plan include a children’s area ad- 


joined by a meeting room that can 
also be used for story hour and other 
programs. The adult reading area will 
be arranged for direct access to all 
book shelving and will have a seating 
capacity for thirty people. A central 
charging desk will be located near the 
front entrance with full view of the 
entire room. An office, workroom, two 
rest rooms, and a furnace room are 
also included. 

The two lots which provide 80 by 
136 feet of ground space were pur- 
chased for $11,500; the building will 
cost $58,300 exclusive of furnishings. 
This total will be paid from the be- 
quests of Miss Grace Burkett and 
Mrs. Leah Reef. The greater part 
was received from the estate of Mrs. 
Reef who was leader of the first li- 
brary movement in Carbondale in 
1921. She served as president of trus- 
tees for twenty-five years before her 
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illness and death in 1953. As the li- 
brary grew and the need for more 
space became evident, she strongly 
favored a new building for the future. 

The present library building at 301 
West Elm Street was erected in 1924 
and was the pride of the community 
at that time. By 1938 it had grown 
so that all of the children’s books 
were moved to the basement room 
which had been used as a community 





Architect’s Sketch of the New Carbondale Public Library 
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meeting room. This has been an ideal 
arrangement for the children, but the 
main floor is now much too small 
for a growing library; also, the light- 
ing and many other features are out- 
moded. The ground space is so 
limited that remodeling was not rec- 
ommended. This building will be 
sold and the money used for neces- 
sary furnishings in the new building. 


LANSING PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The voters of Lansing in a ballot 
cast January, 1956, decided favorably 
for the proposed $130,000 bond issue 
for the construction of a new library. 

According to Mr. Lewis Flom, li- 
brary board president, who recom- 
mended the project, the proposed 
building will more than triple the li- 
brary’s book space and add other 


facilities not now available in the 
cramped quarters it has occupied 
since its establishment in 1940. 

The library now is housed in a 
former village pumping station and 
has shelf space for 8,000 volumes. 
Consistently a self-sustaining oper- 
ation, the library’s book circulation 
had risen to 48,000 volumes in 1955. 
The village has about 15,000 resi- 
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Architect’s Sketch of the New Lansing Library 


dents. Mrs. Francis Edwards, librar- 
ian, expects circulation to exceed 
50,00 this year, an increase of more 
than 500 per cent since 1945. 

The $130,000 issued in bonds will 


be retired over a twenty year period 
from village tax receipts. Site of the 
new building will be a 110 by 130 foot 
plot in the southwest corner of Chi- 
cago Avenue and Ridge Road. 


PARK RIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In January, 1956, the voters of 
Park Ridge approved the referendum 
to finance erection of a new $350,000 
public library. Of traditional design 
and brick construction, the new 
building will consist of two floors with 
a mezzanine providing access to the 
upper level of the main floor book 
stacks. The structure will be 126 by 
76 feet and will be air-conditioned. 

Designed by two prominent local 
architects, Charles B. Rowe and W. 
F. McCaughey and their associates, 


the building will contain a 36 by 37 
foot children’s library and a 41 by 63 
meeting room and exhibit area on the 
ground level, with several adult and 
children’s reading rooms and ade- 
quate stack facilities on the second 
floor. 

The present library was erected 
forty-two years ago when the popu- 
lation of Park Ridge was about 2,500. 
With a current population of ap- 
proximately 25,000 persons, the one 
story structure is inadequate. 


WINNETKA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


SUE OSMOTHERLY, Librarian 


In 1952 the Winnetka Library 
Board came to grips with the problem 
of providing Winnetka with a more 
adequate library building. The mem- 
bers approached the problem with the 
firm conviction that the present 





building should be modernized and 
enlarged. After eighteen months of in- 
tensive study and consultation with 
experts, it was decided that if Win- 
netka was to have the kind of build- 
ing needed and wanted it was more 
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economical to build an entirely new 
one. 

A $400,000 bond issue was ap- 
proved by referendum in April, 1954. 
Construction began in December, 
1955. 

Because the site of the present 
building is a good one, the library 
board wished to erect the new build- 
ing at this location. In order to con- 
tinue service to the public during the 
construction period, it was decided to 
build half of the building into which 
the library will be moved; then the 
second half will be built after de- 
molishing the present building. This 
program, of course, greatly influenced 
the architectural design of the new 
building. 

The date of completion of the first 
half is scheduled for January, 1957; 
for the second half, June, 1957. 

In order that the building should 
harmonize with the two other large 
buildings on the other corners of the 
intersection, Indiana limestone (of 
the village hall) and rose brick (of 
the telephone building) will be used. 
Some brick will be used on interior 
walls. All the public services will be 
on one floor plus a mezzanine. A part 
of the mezzanine will supplement the 
main floor book stack area. The re- 
maining part of the mezzanine and 
the basement will provide space for 
growth in book stock up to seventy 
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thousand volumes. We now own less 
than fifty thousand volumes. There 
will be a general reading room with 
an adjacent alcove in which will be 
stored bound magazines for a five 
year period; a quiet room for adults 
in which will be housed the current 
issues of periodicals; a browsing room 
for young adults where about one 
thousand books of the recreational 
type at high school level will be 
shelved; a children’s room; a con- 
ference room, immediately adjacent 
to the children’s room, where about 
thirty-five adults can be seated or 
about seventy children (on the floor) 
for children’s programs; a workroom; 
staff lounge; and librarian’s office. 
(No auditorium was needed in the li- 
brary for Winnetka has a fine com- 
munity house and auditoriums in all 
churches and schools.) 

The main entrance is on the north 
of the building. There will be a sec- 
ondary entrance off the parking lot 
at the south. In the north entrance 
lobby will be a glassed exhibit case; 
in the south entrance lobby, a tack- 
board for notices of public interest. 

A combination of incandescent and 
fluorescent lights will be used. The 
building will be air-conditioned. 

Perkins and Will of Chicago are 
the architects; Lucille Knoche of Chi- 
cago, the interior decorator. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS PLANNED 
Hanover — Hinsdale — Wood River 





HANOVER 


In March, 1944, the voters of Han- 
over Township established and agreed 
to support a free public library. Up to 
that time the library had been sup- 
ported as a PWA project. The present 
building was made of two WPA tool- 
houses constructed about sixteen 
years ago; it is too small to provide 
reading and study rooms, and it is 
difficult to heat. 


TOWNSHIP 


A new home for the Hanover li- 
brary was approved by the voters in 
August. The building will include a 
22 by 34 foot adult reading room, a 
16 by 24 foot children’s reading room, 
rest rooms, and storage space. The 
adult room will be in a wing built to 
the west of the entrance and extend- 
ing toward the street. The children’s 
room will be built to the east of the 
entrance. Total cost will be $28,000. 









































NORTH ELEVATION 


Architect’s Sketch of Hanover Library 


HINSDALE 


Approved recently by the Hinsdale 
Village Board was an addition to the 
Memorial Building which will be 
used by the library. The wing will be 
constructed at the east end of the pre- 
sent structure. The project will cost 
an estimated $82,000. Approximately 


$55,000 is available in a fund left by 
the late D. K. Pearson. The fund is 
administered by a committee made 
up of three village trustees. The li- 
brary board and the Pearson library 
fund committee have been given 
authority to proceed with the project. 


WOOD RIVER 


The new public library for Wood 
River will be financed by a bond 
issue of $210,000. The building will 


cover a space 58 by 100 feet and will 
be located on East Ferguson Avenue. 
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NEWS NOTES: REMODELING AND BUILDING 





ACTIVITIES OF DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD 
TO OBTAIN A BOND ISSUE FOR A NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 


JUNE G. MOREHEART 
Secretary, Des Plaines Public Library Board 


In 1953 the Des Plaines Public Li- 
brary was outgrowing its space. .For 
two years the library board and staff 
tried to find more room for books, 
patrons, and a children’s room. They 
bought extra book stacks and moved 
furniture in a new floor arrangement. 
Librarians retreated a little more in 
back of files and stacks of new 
books. A new charging desk and 
charging machines were purchased to 
increase efficiency. 

But still the library lacked space, 
and the influx of thousands of new 
residents to suburban Des Plaines 
continued unabated. 

In May, 1955, the president of 
the library board, Erich Schalk, ap- 
pointed three board members to an 
“expansion committee.” They were to 
study and report on ways of obtain- 
ing a new addition to the present li- 
brary or of building a new library. 

In October, 1955, the board wrote 
its findings in a letter to Mayor Ken- 
neth Meyer, telling of the “seriously 
overcrowed conditions at the library.” 

The board told the mayor about 
the cramped librarian’s office which 
doubles as a hallway to the basement. 
In a space 10 by 10 feet, a staff of 
eight librarians attempts to process 
and repair books, file, type, read and 
rest. 

They reported that 1,000 children 
visit the juvenile room per week and 
fill the 11 by 24 foot room to capacity 
on Saturdays. There is reading room 
space for twelve children. 


The board stated that in the up- 
stairs reading room the stacks are 
filled to capacity; and still the new 
books come in at a rate of 200 to 300 
per month. 

The board received a prompt reply 
from the mayor, who itnmediately ap- 
pointed a special library committee, 
all members of the city council. 
These men, with City Attorney Eley, 
met often in the following months 
with the library board to plan ex- 
pansion of the library. 

At this time the library board de- 
cided to call in professional help. 
They hired the services of Library 
Building Consultants, Inc., Evanston, 
Illinois, who conducted a survey of 
the city, its. economy, buildings, 
population, local interests and needs 
in a library. 

The firm made a recommendation 
based on a projected population of 
60,000 twenty years hence. They rec- 
ommended a one story building with 
reading rooms for adults, children, 
an auditorium, workroom, and ample 
parking space adjacent. 

In the winter and spring, 1955-56, 
the library committees interviewed 
architects, looked around for a pro- 
per site, and started negotiations for 
a loan from the Federal government. 
The loan would cover the initial fee 
of an architect. 

The library committees visited 
other suburban libraries and dis- 
cussed building problems with the li- 
brarians. 
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In April, 1956, the library board 
recommended to the city council a 
bond issue not to exceed $500,000 for 
the purpose of constructing a new li- 
brary building and buying equip- 
ment. The council shaved the figure 
to $450,000 and approved the recom- 
mendation. 

In July, a Citizens’ Committee was 
formed to aid the library in publici- 
zing the need for a new building. This 
committee took pictures of crowded 
conditions and published them in lo- 
cal papers. They organized a speak- 
ers’ bureau. The Des Plaines Friends 
of the Library worked on publicity 
and planned a “town meeting” on the 
library bond issue for November. 

In August, 1956, an option was ob- 
tained on three adjacent properties 
and one block from the main business 
district. The option expires February, 
1957. 

At the same time the city council 
and library board were handling 
final correspondence on the Federal 
government loan to pay initial archi- 
tects’ fees. The loan was granted. 

A special legal meeting of the li- 
brary board was held August 16, 
1956, when a resolution approving of 
the site and plan for library build- 
ing and equipment was presented. 
This resolution went to the city 
council, asking the council to ap- 
prove the acquisition of the site and 
the plan for construction, and to pro- 
vide for the issuance of bonds for 
$450,000 after the bond issue referen- 
dum was passed (if it is passed). 

Architects’ working drawings are 
expected to be ready in November. It 
is hoped the January referendum for 
a new library will be passed. 


KNOX LIBRARY 
TO HAVE ADDITION 


Twenty-five Galesburg business 
and professional men were guests re- 
cently of Knox College in apprecia- 
tion of more than $45,000 contributed 
toward expansion of the present li- 
brary facilities. 
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President Shervy G. Umbeck spoke 
briefly on plans for the immediate fu- 
ture and stated that ground would 
be broken in June, 1957, with comple- 
tion expected by September, 1958. He 
announced that the Kresge Founda- 
tion had recently increased its orig- 
inal $50,000 grant to $100,000, contin- 
gent upon raising the necessary bal- 
ance by December 31, 1957. 

The library building fund has re- 
ceived gifts or pledges totaling $145,- 
000 in addition to the gifts from 
Galesburg sources and the Kresge 
conditional grant, leaving slightly 
more than $100,000 yet to be realized, 
the college reported. 


LIBRARY ADDITION 
RECOMMENDED IN PEORIA 


Construction of an addition to the 
Peoria Public Library has been rec- 
ommended by a building survey com- 
mittee after a study of the library’s 
floor plans. 

The survey is being conducted by 
Ralph Ulveling and Charles Mohr- 
hardt of the Detroit Public Library, 
who are considered experts in library 
planning. Mr. William Bryan, head 
librarian, sent the Peoria library’s 
floor plans to them for study. An on- 
the-scene survey will not be made un- 
til next year. 

Mr. Bryan said one disadvantage 
of the library is that it is a three story 
building with nine levels, making ac- 
cess to some areas difficult. 


NEW SITE PROPOSED 
FOR WHEATON LIBRARY 


The Wheaton City Council recently 
approved a proposal of the Wheaton 
Public Library to make a firm bid, 
not to exceed $40,000, in payment for 
one quarter of Memorial Park as a 
building site for a new library. The 
quarter of land would be 297 by 437 
feet. Tentative plans call for approxi- 
mately 15,000 square feet of library 
space to accommodate an eventual 
population of 35,000. 
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LIBRARIES REPORT NEW THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 
IN SUBURBS 


By JOHN Kay ApAms* 


The use of public libraries has in- 
creased tremendously in the flourish- 
ing suburbs of Chicago in the last 
five years. 

Adults are reading more nonfiction 
and books on_ serious’ subjects. 
School children from _ suburbia’s 
young families have flocked to librar- 
ies to satisfy their boundless curiosi- 
ties. Special programs for children 
and teen-agers have helped draw 
them to the libraries. 

Many communities, recognizing 
the need, have been supporting their 
libraries with larger tax levies and 
bond issues. As a result, several 
towns have remodeled or erected new 
library buildings. Winnetka is build- 
ing a $400,000 library. Glenview and 
Wilmette have new buildings. 


HOW TV HAS HELPED 


Suburban librarians said television 
has broadened intellectual horizons 
and encouraged people to seek addi- 
tional information in books. 

Charlotte Bryan, Glenview librar- 
ian, commented: 

“The children see a story on TV 
and they want more of it. When 
programs concern Robin Hood or 
King Arthur, we get a rush of calls 
for books about them.” 

The Glenview Public Library had 
only a room in the village hall from 
1930 until last December. Then it 
moved into a new $200,000 building. 
Circulation soared. It has gone up 
at the rate of more than 1,000 books 
a month to a high of more than 11,- 
000 in August. 


CIRCULATION UP 78 PER CENT 


Interest in books also has increased 
in Wilmette which has been using 
a modern $400,000 library since 1951. 





' ® Reporter, Chicago, Ill. Sin-Times Article re- 
printed from Sept. 10, 1956, edition. 


In that year the library had 36,000 
books and loaned them 171,000 times. 

This year the circulation is up to 
306,000—-78 per cent above 1951. The 
number of books owned has gone up 
24 per cent to 45,000, according to 
Rachael E. Baldwin, circulation as- 
sistant. 

Winnetka’s new library, which also 
will be a $400,000 structure, is under 
construction and scheduled for com- 
pletion next summer. 

The librarian, Sue Osmotherly ex- 
plained that the library is operating 
from its old building until half of 
the new building is completed. The 
50,000 volumes will be moved and 
service continued while the other 
half of the new buliding is finished. 


USE IS CRITERION 


“We think a good, live collection 
of about 60,000 may be better than a 
larger collection of dust catchers,” 
she said. “Numbers mean so very 
little. The use of the library is more 
to the point. We circulate about 13 
or 14 books per capita or about 175,- 
000 a year.” 

The Evanston Public Library, 
which remodeled its basement a year 
ago, circulates more than 700,000 
books annually at a rate of about 11 
per capita. Librarian Andre Nielsen 
said two weeks ago Evanston put a 
new traveling library into service. 
The $9,000 van carries 2,400 volumes 
to residential neighborhoods on a 
scheduled route. 


NINE MILLION IN CITY 


In small, medium and large librar- 
ies circulation rates show similar 
upward trends. Gertrude Gscheidle, 
chief librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, said its vast book collection 
circulates at a rate of 9,000,000 vol- 
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umes annually. This is a recent gain 
of more than 1,000,000. 

The population growth has had an 
effect in the city but to a greater ex- 
tent in the suburbs, she said. War 
babies born in the 1940’s are reaching 
the young adult reading age. 

One such community of rapid 
growth is Arlington Heights, where 
a four-year-old library already is be- 
ing altered. Space will be made for a 
children’s room in the basement. 

“We planned the change,” said 
Mrs. Florence Kule, the librarian, 
“but we didn’t dream it would be 
this soon.” 


RECORD CIRCULATION 


The library of 20,000 volumes had 
a record circulation of 9,000 a month 
in both July and August. About half 
of these were loaned to children. 

Books for teen-agers are a specialty 
of the Highland Park Public Library. 
Stacks have been rearranged to make 
space for the large “young adult” 
collection. 

The library’s circulation is up 73 
per cent since 1951 to an annual total 
of 182,000. 


LARGE PER CAPITA 


“Our library was overbuilt twenty- 
five years ago,” said Martha Bartlett, 
the librarian. “But we are mighty 
thankful now that we have the space 
because of the way this suburb is 
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growing. The population has in- 
creased 50 per cent since 1950.” 

Lake Forest Library circulation 
also has gone up steadily. Generous 
private donors have given the li- 
brary its twenty-five-year-old build- 
ing and one of the largest per capita 
suburban collections. Lake Forest 
has a library of 50,000 volumes in a 
community of 7,000. 

Park Forest, Hinsdale, and Oak 
Lawn Public Libraries report in- 
creases in circulation. 

Librarian Irene Helland at Hins- 
dale said the demand on 25,035 vol- 
umes “is enormous.” These books 
have been loaned some 107,000 times 
during the last year, an increase of 
10 per cent over the previous year. 
She added that a new wing is 
planned for the library, located in 
the Memorial Building. 


IN NEW BUILDING 


At Oak Lawn, librarian Dolores 
Kopf said circulation is up 50 per 
cent since entering a new building. 
Oak Lawn has some 9,000 volumes 
in the year-old building that replaced 
the private residential structure 
formerly used. 

Park Forest has had a new library 
in Village Hall since December, and 
librarian Leona Ringering said “cir- 
culation is terrific.” The library owns 
3,500 books and 4,000 additional ones 
are on loan from the State. Circula- 
tion was 10,000 for the month of 
August, said Miss Ringering. 
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LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor 








FAIRY TALES AND THEIR EFFECT UPON CHILDREN, 
PART II 


Mrs. RutH C. HORRELL 
Third Grade Teacher, West Frankfort 


A LITERARY HERITAGE 


Some of the arguments in favor of 
the fairy tales are to the effect that 
undue alarm is expressed over the 
vices in these tales and that children 
accept these as make believe episodes 
in which evil receives due punish- 
ment. The proponents of these tales 
point out that a great many fairy 
tales contain no vicious elements 
whatsoever; that the value of right 
conduct is strongly emphasized in 
that the doer of kind deeds receives 
the favor of the fairy while the vil- 
lains are satisfyingly punished. ““These 
conclusions satisfy the child’s eye- 
for-an-eye code of ethics and appar- 
ently leave his imagination un- 
troubled,”* says Arbuthnot. She also 
believes that the fairy tales are so 
predominantly constructive in their 
moral lessons that they leave an 
“indelible impression of virtue in- 
variably rewarded and evil unfailing- 
ly punished.”? She asks a pointed 
rhetorical question at this point. “Can 
this world and this code hurt a 
child?’’* 

A comparison has been made to 
the Old Testament stories that these 
didactic critics would have children 
read, such as that of Jacob tricking 





1 Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. 227. ‘ 
2 Ibid., p. 227. 
3 Ibid., p. 227. 


his brother, Esau, out of his birth- 
right, or the terrors of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. It is advocated by these 
proponents that these Bible stories 
are definitely not protective of chil- 
dren’s emotions, and contain as 
much horror as the most criticized 
fairy tale. 

Ella Cummings quotes Walter 
Taylor Field as saying in “Finger 
Posts to Child’s Reading” that “ “To 
most children the fairy tale brings 
the first real distinction between good 
and evil and thus is effective in 
awakening and developing the moral 
sense.’ ’”’* Therefore she feels that the 
fairy tale can justify its popularity 
with educational results. She further 
says: 

Elemental truth of the moral 
law and general types of human 
experiences are presented in fairy 
tales . . . The fairy tale is the 
literary heritage of every child. 
“The House in the Wood,” “Little 
Daylight,” “Snow White and Rose 
Red,” “Briar Rose,” “The Elves 
and the Shoemaker,” “The Story 
of Midas” all leave children better 
off ethically than before they heard 
them.° 


*Ella Cummings, “Should We Believe in Fairy 
+ at Grade Teacher, LXXI (February, 1954), 
47. 

° Ibid., p. 47. 
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Another proponent would like to 
defend them against the frequent 
criticism that they are too fantastic 
for today’s children, by calling our 
attention to some of the evidences of 
today’s miracles. “Today’s man flies 
through space more swiftly than 
sound in something more comfort- 
able.”® Gates also speaks of the 
magic eye, the x-ray machine, tele- 
vision, intercommunication systems 
where voices come from the wall, 
and electronic “Open Sesame” doors 
that at one time would have been 
fantastic also, but to today’s chil- 
dren, they are very real. She defends 
the fairy tales further by saying: 

Another frequent criticism of 
fanciful literature is that it is too 
gruesome for children. To such 
critics I suggest a careful reading 
of the daily newspaper, and the 
popular pictorial magazines, an 
evening at the movies or before 
the radio. The only difference be- 
tween the gruesomeness of the one 
over the other lies in the fact that 
the horror of our everyday world 
is more vivid and dreadful. . 
without reason and without justi- 
fication of any kind... 

In the land of ‘once upon a 
time’, issues are never clouded. 
Good triumphs always and evil is 
punished. No confusion, no be- 
wilderment, and as neat a little 
sermon on moral virtues, without 
sermonizing, as any earnest grown- 
up could desire. 

The witch in “Hansel and Gretel” 
was evil enough to lure children 
into her grasp by tempting them 
with a house built of cookies. 
When the children succeeded in 
outwitting that evil and dealing 
with it in forthright fashion, the 
reader feels only satisfaction; that 
justice has been meted out. There 
is no shock.’ 





*Doris Gates, “Six Impossible Things,” con- 
qed in Education Digest, XIV (March, 1949), 


t Ibid., p 28. 
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Ollie Depew respects the opinion of 
a noted author in regard to this 
subject when she says: 


Concerning the value of fairy 
stories in cultivating the child’s 
imagination, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge wrote: ‘Should children be 
permitted to read romances, and 
stories of giants, magicians and 
genii? I know all that has been 
said against it, but I have formed 
my faith in the affirmative.’® 


These proponents of the fairy tales 
bring out a justifiable number of 
values that lie in this type of chil- 
dren’s literature. These values coin- 
cide with the basic needs of children 
and seem to do much toward meeting 
these needs. Smith says: 


That fairy tales have a perma- 
nent place in children’s literature 
may be assumed, since a story 
which has lived for hundreds of 
years must possess a vitality which 
is imperishable and immutable.... 
The child who listens to or reads 
these tales has had the pleasure of 
suspense which heightens the satis- 
faction of an appropriate conclu- 
sion. He has had, as well, though 
he may not know it, the aesthetic 
pleasure which pattern, form, and 
proportion give, and the moral 
pleasure of seeing good overcome 
evil.® 

She quotes Walter De La Mare as 
saying in his introduction to Animal 
Stories, (N. Y. Scribner, 1940 p. 38) 
that: 

‘A sorrowful, a tragic, even a 
terrifying tale, picture, or poem... 
may feed the imagination, en- 
lighten the mind, strengthen the 
heart, show us ourselves. It may 
grieve, alarm, or even shock us and 
still remain intensely interesting. .. 
Much depends upon how they 
have been told and with what 
reason and intention. 


8 Ollie Depew, Children’s Literature by Grades 
and Types (Chicago: Ginn, 1938), p. 35. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 45. 
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‘Even in my youngest days I 
could easily manage to stare into 
Bluebeard’s silent and dreadful 
cupboard, could watch the nail 
pierced barrel containing the 
wicked queen go rolling down a 
steep place into the sea, and Great 
Claus’s execution with his club. . . 
I enjoyed these stories knowing 
them to be stories, and I am cer- 
tain as can be that they did me 
not the least harm.’?° 


Smith says also that beauty and 
poetry are to be found in fairy tales 
in both form and the content. This 
unconsciously satisfies a child’s aes- 
thetic need. She also says that it 
deepens and broadens emotional 
sympathy. Adams also speaks of 
emotional security in these tales: 


It carries the reader along into 
genuine, if vicarious, experience; it 
stirs his emotions, arouses his curi- 
osity, stimulates his mind, gives 
him a measuring stick for living.” 


Arbuthnot says concerning the value 
of these tales: 


These old fairy tales contain in 
their ‘picture language’ the sym- 
bols of some of the deepest human 
feelings, and satisfy in fantasy, 
human desires for beauty, sincerity, 
achievement and love. . . The 
castle speaks of achievement and 
the little hut of peace and security, 
. . . love fortifying the weak, the 
misunderstood and the oppressed 
giving them sanctuary in peril and 
reinforcement in their weakness 
and rewarding their courageous 
struggles. 


Whether children are conscious 
of it or not, these stories may be- 
come sources of moral strength— 
a strength which is part faith and 
part courage, and is wholly un- 
shakable.** 


2° Tbid., p. 45. 
41 Adams, op. cit., preface. 
® Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. 233. /# 
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Their moral and spiritual security 
is reassured in the preface to a book 
of Andersen’s fairy tales: 


Isn’t it true, that dragons and 
serpents are always conquered in 
fairy tales, that generosity is al- 
ways rewarded, and sincerity al- 
ways triumphant, and goodness 
always a source of joy?"* 

This same writer emphasizes the 
fact that fairy tales meet a child’s 
need to achieve when he says, “They 
worship heroes and heroism, because 
they feel the need of heroism and 
want to be heroes themselves.’’** 

Another general statement concern- 
ing the values of these tales was given 
as a tribute to Hans Christian Ander- 
sen on the hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of his birthday in a recent 
metropolitan newspaper: 

The virtues that the fairy tale 
recognizes and glorifies are many— 
kindness, sweetness, love, courage, 
endurance, loyalty—but, except 
where it has been put into a sort 
of didactic harshness by much 
later and less happy moralists, 
they are all virtues out of an Eden 
so innocent that one cannot con- 
ceive of its harboring evil.'® 


All lovers of fairy tales seem to 
agree upon the fact that they afford 
escape, change and enjoyment; that 
the strange quietness and the old word 
pictures of these stories afford relax- 
ation as well as create a strong mood 
that only music or poetry can ap- 
proach. 

Jean Betzner feels that they have 
a recreatory value, for she says: 


If this form of literature suggests 
playing with the affairs of life, it 
should be encouraged as a means 
of securing what real play can 
always contribute—perspective and 


%3 Francis Hackett, preface to Fairy Tales and 
Stories, by Hans Christian Andersen, edited by 
Signe Toksvig, New York: Macmillan, 1953. 

4 Tbid., preface. 

%% Sean O’Faolian, “For the Child and the Wise 
Man,” New York Times Magazine, (March 27, 
1955), p. 9. 
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renewed vigor which can be se- 

cured in no better way.’® 

Weekes emphasized their enter- 
taining and relaxing qualities when 
she says: 

After the age of three the imag- 
ination becomes more creative and 
is characterized by flights of fancy 
of the fairy tale type. The conten- 
tion is that the fairy tale thus 
plays its part in making the life 
of reality more bearable, thereby 
contributing to adjustment.*’ 


It is thought that children live too 
much amid pressure and obstacle of 
fact to want a world of “bland in- 
sipidity.” While they are in this 
imaginative world where obstacle 
and pressure have been removed, 
they are developing the ability to 
think in terms of the fanciful and 
the abstract. “Dreamers become 
builders; a nation of unimaginative 
realists would produce no aartists, 
poets, authors, musicians, inventors 
or scientists.”’** 

A good summary of the values for 
children found in fairy tales is given 
by Hollowell: 


What then, can fairy tales do for 
children? First, they develop the 
imagination and deepen emotional 
experience; second, they satisfy a 
child’s need for self expression; 
third, they cultivate a wholesome 
sense of humor; fourth, without 
sermonizing, they supply effective 
moral teaching; fifth, they are 
valuable as a preparation for an 
appreciation of literature in later 
life; and sixth, they broaden a 
child’s mental horizon and offer 
an opportunity to absorb the 
flavor and atmosphere of other 
countries.’® 


%* Jean Betzner, Exploring Literature with Chil- 
dren in the Elementary School (New York: Little 
& Ives, 1943), p. 56. 

17 Weekes, op. cit., p. 165. 

48 Adams, op. cit., p. 178. 
® Hollowell, op. cit., p. 46. 
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CONCLUSION 


After learning of the characteristics 
of the various types of fairy tales 
and of their criticisms and values as 
given by some of the literary critics 
in the field of children’s literature, I 
have reached the following conclu- 
sions as to their effect upon children. 


They do have a definite place in 
the literature for children. Their 
versatile values make their use pro- 
fitable with children from three years 
of age to early adolescence and in 
some cases even beyond. I agree 
that the height of their appeal is 
reached with the seven, eight, and 
nine year old, but that the simpler 
animal stories can and should be 
used with even the preschool child. 

A mother who realizes the value 
of time spent reading to her pre- 
school child is not going to pick any 
of the tales containing cruelty which 
would frighten a child because of 
immaturity or improper use. For, in 
my opinion, these two abuses of the 
fairy tales are the only manner in 
which they can bring harm to chil- 
dren. It was never intended that 
these tales should be used in any 
manner which would frighten any 
reader or listener, and only when 
oral tradition misuses them in this 
way will they be harmful. 

The skillful first grade teacher will 
realize that realistic stories of pets 
and toys are vital in the literary de- 
velopment of her pupils, and that the 
fairy tales containing giants, witches 
or cruelty should be reserved for 
grade two and three, when the child 
can perceive them in their proper 
perspective. The second and third 
grade teacher must still intersperse 
realistic stories into her literary pro- 
gram in order to maintain a balance 
between the real and the fanciful. 

Since these stories have stood the 
literary test of time and have been 
emulated by modern writers, they 
are worthy of preservation. They 
have within them hidden qualities 
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that many readers do not recognize, 
but merely realize the fact that chil- 
dren like them and continue to ask 
for them. 

After studying the qualities of 
these tales and matching them with 
the needs of children, we find the 
reason for their continued popular- 
ity. All seven of the recognized needs 
of a child are met to a varied degree, 
vicariously or otherwise, in the read- 
ing of fairy tales, namely: emotional 
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ment, aesthetic pleasures, loving and 
being loved, escape and change 
brought about through imagination, 
and the need to know. Even the need 
to belong to the group is vicariously 
satisfied in many of the tales. 
Knowing and thoroughly under- 
standing the fairy tales enriches the 
life of the child and even of the adult 
who attempts to pass them on to the 
next generation. I agree with Hans 
Christian Andersen when he said 
that they are “our dream,—the hem 
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security, moral stability, achieve- of our garment of immortality.” 
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A PRACTICAL SIDE OF CARD REPRODUCTION 


FRANCES A. PosNER, Librarian 


Medical Library, Holy 


Cybernetics? Automation? Office 
mechanization? The literature-read- 
ing librarian can hardly keep current 
with new developments. Many librar- 
ians who invest library funds in office 
devices for the first time emerge dis- 
gruntled and distrustful of sales 
claims. 

Possible methods for reproducing 
and distributing a file of 15,000 cata- 
log cards to each of ten branch li- 
braries on a total project appropri- 
ation of $6,000 will be considered in 
this paper. The material was gathered 
during one month (August, 1955) 
from an intensive, careful study of 
catalogs, sales presentations, buyers’ 
experience, trial runs, and the prob- 
lems presented by one potential 
buyer. 

Need for 150,000 cards may be 
caused by ineffective cataloging, by 
interlibrary loan facilities, or by a 
rapid and sudden increased import- 
ance of a narrow field of learning. 
Early in the project information 
should be obtained about branch li- 
brary facilities for housing the file 
and about patron and staff attitudes 
toward the various types of mechan- 
ical devices. 

Cards may be copied by methods 
ranging from the hand and type- 
written to the complex photoelec- 
tronic. But in all methods, a set of 
master cards must be prepared. 
Frequently, a typed master is pre- 
pared from a handwritten slip, and 
the final card under consideration 
may be a tertiary (or more distant) 
copy of the original. 





Cross Hospital, Chicago 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
cards may appear to constitute a 
large single purchase order and it 
actually is when such a quantity 
of cards is purchased in bulk. How- 
ever, the project to be studied in this 
paper involves running only ten cop- 
ies of each card (known to printing 
as a short run) which eliminated 
some of the more expensive forms of 
reproduction. Some printing com- 
panies refuse to accept contracts for 
runs of less than fifteen copies. Ten 
copies per card is, nonetheless, a 
total often used in library cataloging 
projects. This paper will review as- 
pects of hexography, mimeographing, 
offset reproduction, photoproduction 
and punched carding. Complete data 
on machines available may be ob- 
tained from manufacturing com- 
panies and from the two volume 
service issued in 1953 by the Inter- 
national Federation of Documenta- 
tion.’ 


HEXOGRAPHY: Assuming that 
the expenditures in time and salaries 
required to produce ten typewritten 
sets of 15,000 cards are prohibitive, it 
may be worthwhile to investigate 
hexography. Spirit fluid and Ditto are 
common types of hexography. Port- 
able, hand-operated devices, easily 
worked by clerical library assistants, 
sell for about $40. Larger units are 
also available. 





1 Gibson, Robert W., et al. “Prepare your own 
catalog cards,” Special Libraries, 40: 430 (De- 
cember, 1955). 

?F.1.D. Manual of card reproduction. Hague, 
Netherlands, 1953. 
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As in other rotary printing pro- 
cesses, stencils are chemically treated 
for use in specific machines. On each 
hexograph stencil it is possible to 
type 4 to 6 (3” x 5”) cards—four from 
top to bottom of the stencil and two 
more on the length side. Prints can 
be made on almost any kind of paper 
stock. Stencils may be cleaned and 
stored for later, repeat printings. An 
array of colored inks may be applied 
to a single plate. The most practical 
ink available for use in card repro- 
duction is a violet-blue which fades 
more quickly than is desirable in a 
file card. A feathery quality may ap- 
pear if non-glossy paper is used, and 
smearing may result if the cards are 
gathered from the machine hopper 
before they are completely dry. 

Due to the instability of the ink 
and the high cost of stencil plates 
(about 25 cents each), the process is 
not usually employed in library card 
making. It may be valuable when file 
cards are to be used for only one or 
two years. In that case, 20-pound 
paper slips can be used successfully. 
These are about as firm as bond let- 
ter-head paper and occupy approxi- 
mately one-third as much space in a 
15-inch file drawer as 140-pound 100 
per cent linen or rag cards. With in- 
frequent, non-public, or short-term 
use, the danger of fraying or tearing 
cards becomes less critical. Slips 
packed closely do not curl at the 
sides and are easily fingered for in- 
formation. 


MIMEOGRAPHING: During re- 
cent years catalog departments have 
been using mimeographed cards with 
increasing frequency. Small portable 
machines for printing single-card 
stencils are available. Four-card per- 
forated stencils can be purchased for 
use on standard A. B. Dick units. 
When separated at the perforations 
and dried, the stencils may be filed 
for future reruns. Paper backings at- 
tached to stencil sheets when pur- 
chased should be interfiled between 
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stored stencils to prevent curling, to 
maintain smooth surfaces, and to pre- 
vent adherence to other stencils, 
Stencils, usually sold with 25 plates in 
a box, cost about 13 cents each, 
However, stencil companies receiving 
large unit orders may allow dis- 
counts. 

Any paper stock may be used. At 
least 50 per cent rag content should 
be purchased for long-term, frequent 
file service. (For both hexography 
and mimeographing card-sized paper 
stock is available.) Paper costs may 
be lowered by buying uncut 10”x12” 
sheets to be cut to size after printing, 
Labor costs for cutting must then be 
added to the cost of paper, whether 
the cutting is done at the paper com- 
pany or in the library. 

Although the hard-setting black 
ink which can be employed in the 
mimeograph machine will not fade as 
rapidly as hexograph inks, there is no 
guarantee as to its lasting quality, 
and it may adhere to loose grains in 
the paper causing letters to have a 
feathery appearance. 


OFFSET REPRODUCTION: 
When permanent reproductions are 
required in frequent and regular flow, 
acquisition of offset duplicating 
equipment should be considered. 
Various models of multilith offset 
duplicators, manufactured by the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, are adequate for library use, the 
type and volume of the library repro- 
duction needs determining the model 
required. These models, ranging in 
price from $800 to $3,000, are three 
cylinder units and occupy from two 
to ten square feet of floor space. An 
average size office desk covers more 
floor space. There is also a two roller 
offset unit on the market. 

Special oil treated typewriter rib- 
bons designed for offset master pre- 
paration must be used but they have 
the same properties as ordinary rib- 
bons, and it is not necessary to change 
ribbons on the typewriter when 
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changing from master typing to re- 
cord or letter writing on the same 
machine. The masters used for repro- 
duction are single sheets of paper. 
The surfaces may be typed on just as 
if they were sheets of ordinary typing 
paper. Erasures can be accomplished 
easily with a specially treated eraser. 
The paper masters may be used for 
uction of a single set of 3”x5” 
cards or 10”x15” masters may be used 
to reproduce eight sets of 3”x5” cards 
on a 10”x12” sheet from which the 
individual cards may then be cut. For 
more elaborate work, the more ex- 
pensive steel masters may be utilized. 
A perforated paper master is avail- 
able for card reproduction, but this 
requires the use of a special chrome- 
plated cylinder on the offset press. 


Although both sizes of masters may 
be filed for rerun, rerun is most 
practical when using the 3”x5” per- 
forated master. On a project utilizing 
15,000 10x15” masters, each master 
would cost about five cents, while 
3”x5” masters would cost much less. 
Sufficient quantities of 10x12” 50 
per cent rag uncut paper, omitting 
the necessary labor item, cost around 
$300. Multilith silk typewriter rib- 
bons cost about $1.30 each. Multilith 
inks and cleaning fluids cost about 20 
cents per thousand reproductions. 
Inks dry much more quickly than in 
either hexography or mimeographing, 
reducing the amount of smearing. If 
the machinery is operated properly, 
clear permanent copy results. Offset 
combines easily with xerography and 
other photoprint methods, as well as 
with punched card printing. It may 
prove to be too expensive a process 
for short runs. 


PHOTOCOPY: The purchaser can 
choose between wet and dry methods 
of photoprinting. Wet photocopy 
(which includes photostating, Verifax 
and similar methods, and processes of 
film development) requires supplies 
of both negative and positive paper 
Stocks and developing fluids, plus 
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machine equipment. Dry photocopy 
includes heat methods such as 
Thermofax, Recordak and other pro- 
cesses of microfilming, and photo- 
electronic procedures such as Ultra- 
fax. 

One advantage of photocopying is 
its speed. Master cards can be ar- 
ranged under a desk type camera 
lens for picture-taking, omitting the 
time-consuming stencil cutting neces- 
sary to rotary printing. This is a fre- 
quent use of the Recordak. As noted 
in the previous section of this paper, 
one method of combining photocopy 
and offset duplication omits stencil 
typing by xeroprinting master cards 
directly onto multilith masters. This 
system is currently used by librarians 
with frequent multiple-copy orders. 

On the other hand, photocopy in 
the library is still principally con- 
nected with reproducing book pages, 
interlibrary loan material, and fac- 
simile copies of legal documents. 
Equipment is available in both single 
and multiple units. Amortization is 
slow; units ten years old are function- 
ing well. In the newer models space 
is provided in single-unit combina- 
tion cabinets for developing pans, 
lens units, and storage compartments. 
Rotary slot troughs in certain 
machines draw sensitized paper un- 
der the lens, through the developer 
and dryer, and eject the finished fac- 
simile within seconds without wetting 
the operator’s hands. 

Stocks of photographic print paper 
require some special handling. Only 
quantities currently in use should be 
kept on hand and they should be 
stored so that they are always pro- 
tected from light. The paper should 
be dated when received and used 
within a six-month period. Over-age 
paper prints a gray negative and a 
pinkish positive. The paper tends to 
curl at the edges and to turn brown 
and become brittle with age. Many 
forms of photocopying are not suit- 
able for making cards; for example, 
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Thermofax paper is almost tissue- 
paper thin. 

Consecutive copies of identical 
material may vary widely in density 
of print. Whole copies or scattered 
portions of a print may be either too 
light or too dark to read. Several 
trial sheets must often be pulled for 
one clear copy, a fault also found 
in rotary methods. However, clerical 
assistants may be quickly taught to 
operate the equipment properly. Ex- 
perimentation with the setting of tim- 
ing dials will reveal the exposures re- 
quired for consistently clear printing. 

Remington Rand offers a photo- 
printing package service, called Dexi- 
graph, which includes the preparation 
of positive black on white 10-point 
(about 120-pound) 3”x5” rag card 
stock, proof-reading, filing, packaging 
and delivery to the recipient branch 
library. For 150,000 cards, the cost is 
about $5,000. It is a guaranteed serv- 
ice, based upon U. S. Bureau of 
Standards requirements. Use of paper 
stock sturdier than 10-point increases 
costs. A clear, permanent, dry nega- 
tive print showing white lettering on 
a black card can also be used satis- 
factorily. The prints are guaranteed 
not to curl at the sides, fray, separate 
at the top, fade, or discolor. Ad- 
ditional material can be typed or 
written on the cards after delivery. 
Paper stock for the service is dated 
for aging so that use of photographic 
paper kept on hand or in storage as 
long as six months is avoided. 

Material may be photographed in 
the library or by the company. When 
photography is accomplished by the 
company, material required for im- 
mediate use by the library is returned 
or the desired information on the 
material given by telephone. At addi- 
tional cost, reruns can be accom- 
plished by rephotographing the orig- 
inal material or by developing photo- 
graphic negatives which have been re- 
tained by the library. Typing and 
storage of stencils, necessary to the 
rotary press methods, is eliminated. 
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PUNCHED CARDING: For cir- 
culation and literature searching in 
the library, punched carding is now 
generally accepted. Catalog files may 
also be arranged by this device. 

Several factors should be consid- 
ered before preparing such a file: one, 
punched card production process to 
be used, with its attendant specifica- 
tions for card material (metal, paper, 
or possibly plastic), card size, and 
the amount of information possible to 
print on each card; two, variety and 
depth of coded classifications allowed 
by the kind of card selected; three, 
expected ultimate frequency of file 
use; four, expected number of per- 
sons using the file at one moment; 
five, training of patrons and staff to 
employ equipment and code satis- 
factorily; and six, costs of institut- 
ing and maintaining the device. 

Punched cards of about 120-pound 
paper stock may be produced by both 
rotary and photographic printing 
methods. Mimeograph, multilith and 
photoprint are recommended by Mc- 
Bee Company for library-operated 
punched card printing. If the li- 
brary’s Addressograph machine is 
equipped with a selector, a device 
which chooses punched plates from 
among piled stacks, Metal Addresso- 
graph plates can be translated into 
punched catalog cards. Metal-punch- 
ing equipment will be needed, costing 
about $25. ' 

The size of the card defines the 
amount of information printable on 
each card and the variety and depth 
of coded classifications which can be 
employed. Preparation of a classifi- 
cation code must therefore await 
choice of card stock. Check-length 
paper cards permit 80 punched num- 
bers. Addressograph plates permit 20 
punched numbers. If many major 
classes of information must appear 
on the card, larger cards may be de- 
sirable. While Addressograph plates 
are usually filed in cabinets manu- 
factured for their use, some libraries 
may require cabinets with unusual 
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drawer dimensions for housing 
punched cards. Custom-made cab- 
inets will increase costs. 

As library classifiers know, nomen- 
clature and current need for assigned 
classification areas fluctuate; there is 
constant reshaping and reorganiza- 
tion of classification systems. There- 
fore, the librarian beginning the cost- 
ly task of preparing a classification 
code for punched cards should be 
thoroughly aware of present and pos- 
sible future major information needs. 
The limited code space on a card 
demands that information which can 
be obtained from sources other than 
the code be omitted. The place of 
publication may be learned from the 
name of the publisher. Title entries 
and collation, omitted from many 
catalog cards, may also be skipped in 
coding. While sufficient frugality 
must be practiced with the selected 
atray of code numbers to allow for 
future expansion, all important pa- 
tron and staff needs must be included. 
Seymour Lubetzky’s recent plea for 
thoughtful policy determination in 
cataloging should be reviewed before 
determining a code for punched card- 
ing.® Changes in code assignments 
should be discouraged. 

Expected ultimate frequency of file 
use becomes a major criterion for 
selection, especially when a short-run 
printing of cards is under consider- 
ation. Files of cards often remain un- 
used for long periods except by per- 
sons trained to appreciate their value. 
Library catalog cards are acknow- 
ledged victims of disuse. As patrons 
and staff learn their usefulness, blocks 
of catalog cards begin to be soiled. 
A newly instituted punched card file 
would probably remain unused for 
many months unless the librarian 
Stressed its presence and publicized 
and demonstrated its worth to both 
patrons and staff. With the assist- 
ance of the librarian, a small file 
housed in the library to fill a special 


*Lubetzky, Seymour. ‘“‘The function of the 


catalog,” College and Research Libraries, 17:213- 
215 (May, 1956.) 
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need should show a rapid rise in use 
between the sixth and twelfth month 
of the first year and a steady flow of 
use thereafter as long as need for the 
file should continue. 

Just as the library card catalog 
and its individual drawers are fre- 
quently engaged by several persons 
at any one moment, so _ 15,000 
punched cards, housed in from one 
to four drawers, depending upon 
thickness of card material and spac- 
ing allowed inside each drawer, 
should ultimately invite simultane- 
ous use by more than one patron. 
Whether sorted by hand or machine, 
punched cards need never be resorted 
into any preconceived order, since 
filing order has no effect on the sort- 
ing process. Selection of information 
from permanently unsorted punched 
card files means savings in time and 
salary for both staff and patron. 

Although the expense of build- 
ing a punched card system is con- 
siderably higher than the recognized 
high of ordinary cataloging, the li- 
brarian (key to its success) has the 
power to heighten its value. The li- 
brarian must be willing to teach the 
code and operation of equipment to 
file users, to recognize small-block re- 
run potentialities, and to realize the 
possibilities of the file for quickening 
essential reference and circulation 
services. The researcher in his lab- 
oratory will appreciate opportunities 
to select small packs of cards in his 
particular field to be reproduced and 
delivered to his own laboratory file. 

With an outline of local conditions 
creating or affecting the need and 
with knowledge of budget appropri- 
ation requirements, the librarian can 
invest in card reproduction projects 
with practical judgment. Agents and 
manufacturers are pleased to co- 
operate by illustrating the possibili- 
ties of their products with trial runs 
and equipment surveys. Alertness to 
engineering progress and compara- 
tive study in the field of mechaniza- 
tion has become an integral part of 
librarianship. 
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What's News In Library Service 





PUBLIC LIBRARY OPENED 
IN COULTERVILLE 


The new public library of Coulter- 
ville opened in September. Books and 
fixtures donated by the Coulterville 
Women’s Club have been moved to 
the downstairs center room in the 
White Building. Books were cleaned 
and arranged by members of the 
board of directors. Mrs. Mary Lehr 
has accepted the position as Librar- 
ian. 

The public library came about 
through the combined efforts of the 
Women’s Club and the Community 
Development Program. A mill tax 
was voted in last spring at a special 
election. Money from the tax will not 
be received until next year. The li- 
brary will be supported until then by 
donations. 


COMPLETES TWENTY-FIFTH 
YEAR AS LIBRARIAN 


Miss Lillian Jones has served as 
librarian of the Villa Grove Public 
Library for twenty-five years. To 
celebrate the occasion the six mem- 
bers of the library board gave Miss 
Jones a corsage and twenty-five 
silver dollars. 

The library has at present 5,451 
volumes. The circulation the past 
year was 9,986 volumes. The out- 
standing event of the past year was 
the addition of an extra room to 
the library. 


LIBRARY FINES UP 
ON OVERDUE BOOKS 


Due to the excessive number of 
overdue books kept by patrons of 
the Gail Borden Public Library and 
to the increased cost of printing 
overdue post card notices, it has 
been necessary to raise the fines at 
the library. Adult patrons will pay 
five cents per day on all overdue 


books; children will pay three cents 
per day. Reserve card notices will 
be raised to five cents per card in 
order to cover costs of printing and 
service. 


EVANSTON LIBRARY HAS 
NEW BOOKMOBILE 


Evanston Public Library is ex- 
panding its traveling library service, 
in which it pioneered. The new book- 
mobile cost $8,700 and has many ad- 
vantages lacked by the first traveling 
branch library housed in a _ shelf- 
filled truck. The unit introduced in 
1920 by Ida Faye Wright, then the 
Evanston public librarian, was the 
first traveling branch of a city library 
in Illinois. It was among the first in 
the nation serving urban patrons. 
Miss Wright, now retired, lives at 
1322 Hinman, Evanston. 

The Evanston Public Library, 
headed by Andre S. Nielsen, now is 
starting up a revived and expanded 
mobile service. A suspension of such 
service since September, 1955, was 
occasioned by the fact that the last 
previous Evanston mobile was worn 
out. It had been in service nine years. 

The new bookmobile carries about 
2,000 books. The unit makes ten 
stops a week, three more than in 
1955. 

Annual circulation has been 28,000 
books and, with the anticipated ex- 
pansion in service this year, it may 
hit 40,000. 

The mobile unit of 1920, named 
the “Pied Piper’ by Miss Wright, 
was improvised on a Chevrolet 
chassis. The carpenters’ union 


contributed Saturdays to build in 
the shelves, which held 500 books. 
When the truck made a stop, the 
sides were let down, and the readers, 
standing outside on the ground, could 
read the titles and pick their books. 
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The “Pied Piper” made nation- 
wide news. During the early twenties 
papers and national magazines, in- 
cluding St. Nicholas, pictured or 
mentioned this Evanston traveling 
library which differed from other 
pioneering bookwagons in being non- 
rural. (Chicago Daily News: by 
Frank L. Hayes) 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
APPOINTS OFFICERS 

Following are the officers of the 
Chicago Library Club for the year 
1956-57 : e 

President—Miss Dorothy Weber, 
Chicago Public Library; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Helen Schmidt, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent—Miss Edna Vanek, ALA; Sec- 
retary—Mrs. Julia Pavloff, Field En- 
terprises; Treasurer—Miss Elda Co- 
lombo, Pullman Branch, Chicago 
Public Library. 


ART NEWS 

The first annual Art Festival 
sponsored by the Left Bank Artist’s 
League was held Friday through 
Sunday, September 7-9, at the Vers- 
luis Building, 1516 Seventh Street, 
East Moline.. The exhibition which 
featured oil paintings by members 
was viewed by over six hundred visi- 
tors. 

The League is the outgrowth of 
the Art Center established by the 
East Moline Public Library last fall. 

The membership, which is growing 
continuously, now stands at seventy- 
five. 

During the summer the group met 
and painted on a privately owned is- 
land in the Mississippi. Because the 
membership has outgrown the limited 
facilities of the library, the fall and 
winter meetings are to be held at 
the Butterworth Center, a new civic 
center established by Deere & Com- 
pany in Moline. 

Beginners’ classes in oil painting 
are again being offered Tuesday and 
Friday evenings at the library with 
Mr. L. E. Wright as instructor. Each 
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of these classes accommodates fifteen 
to twenty members. 

In the spring these beginners will 
graduate to membership in the Left 
Bank Artist’s League. 

(Letter from Mrs. Mildred Schulz, 
Librarian, East Moline Public Li- 
brary) 


NEW TRANSIT CENTER 
LIBRARIAN NAMED 


Mr. Kanardy L. Taylor has been 
appointed librarian of the new trans- 
portation center at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Taylor plans to reside in 
Winnetka. 

The transportation center will open 
this fall to conduct programs of re- 
search and education in all phases of 
transportation. 

Mr. Taylor was previously admin- 
istrative assistant to the director and 
chief librarian at the Armed Forces 
Medical Library in Washington, D. 
C., and formerly served as assistant 
librarian at the John Crerar Library 
in Chicago. A graduate of Eureka 
College and the University of Illinois, 
he did advanced study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. 


HINSDALE LIBRARY TAX 
RATE INCREASED 


Hinsdale voters approved a raise 
in their library tax rate in a special 
referendum held in August. The elec- 
tion provided that the current .046 
maximum tax rate may be raised to 
.10 maximum per $100 assessed valu- 
ation. 

MENDOTA NONRESIDENT 
RATES RAISED 


The charge for use of Graves Pub- 
lic Library to borrowers outside the 
city of Mendota was raised by board 
action to two dollars per year for 
adults and one dollar per year for 
all children and high school students. 

The old rates, one dollar for adults 
and fifty cents for children, had been 
in effect since pre-depression days 
and in recent years had become such 
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a bargain that the library users from 
outside Mendota were paying about 
half as much as were Mendota tax- 
payers. 


LIBRARY SUBBRANCH 
OPENED IN NORTH PARK 


A subbranch of North Suburban 
District Library was opened in North 
Park, October 1. The new branch is 
housed in one room of the North 
Park Medical Center building at 7912 
North Second Street, just across the 
highway from Harlem Junior High 
School. 

Mrs. Jane Pratt, Librarian, Loves 
Park, stated that the library board 
voted to open the subbranch in order 
to make general circulation of books 
more readily available to North Park, 


population of which is growing 
steadily. 
Mrs. Grace Broman is to be in 


charge of the new library station. 
Mrs. Broman is well known to young- 
sters of the Park community as nar- 
rator at the story hours held weekly 
as part of the district’s initial sum- 
mer reading program. Most of the 
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shelf space of the new branch will be 
taken by hundreds of books for child- 
ren and the teen-age group; the li- 
brary is to serve the needs and de. 
sires of pupils of the junior high and 
nearby North Park grade school, as 
well as a second grade school to be 
opened in that vicinity next fall. 


RECEIVES LIBRARY 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. John Watt of Tilden, Illinois, 
has recently been appointed librarian 
of the Rockbridge Botetourt Regional 
Library with headquarters in the 
Stonewall Jackson Home at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. Mr. Watt is a graduate 
of McKendree College and of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 
He taught in Martinsburg High 
School at Martinsburg, Missouri, and 
joined the staff of the University of 
Illinois Library at Urbana. Prior to 
receiving his appointment in Virginia, 
Mr. Watt served as library assistant 
at the Illinois State Library where 
he worked with the Extension Unit 
and the Mail Reference Depart- 
ment. 


THE LIBRARY OF CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE AND WILSON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE REPORTS THE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS: 


Pauline A. Atherton (M.A. in LS., 
1954, Rosary College) who joined 
the staff in January, 1956, is now 
head of the Materials Center. From 
January through June she was 
Acting Reference Librarian. 


Mary Louise Mainwaring (Ed.D., In- 
diana University) is head of the 
Audio-Visual Center. She was for- 
merly engaged in film production, 
teaching and editorial research in 
various areas of mass commuunica- 
tion. 

Lucien E. Palmieri (M.S. in LS. 
1956, University of Wisconsin) is 
Librarian, North Side Campus, 
Chicago Teachers College. Mr. 

Palmieri also holds a Ph.D. and 


M.A. in the field of philosophy 
from the University of Wisconsin. 
His background includes several 
years of teaching in philosophy. 


Mary Dain Maloney (M.A. in LS., 
1956, Rosary College) is Assistant 
Librarian, North Side Campus, 
Chicago Teachers College. 


In the Department of Library Science 
of Chicago Teachers College, Mr. 
George E. Butler (M.A., University 
of Chicago, Grad. Lib. Sch., 1953) 
has been appointed Acting Chair- 
man. 


Marion Taylor (M.E. Chicago Tea- 
chers College, 1956) joined the De- 
partment as instructor in Library 

Science. 

















